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them. But would not the same argument hold of our judgments 
regarding physical phenomena ? For, when Judgment ascribes various 
physical changes and processes to permanent centres of force, when 
it ' introjects,' to use the author's own word, a will into the presented 
phenomena, there is certainly involved a reference to a permanent 
subject which can never be found im erlebten Vorgang. In every 
judgment we have a process of interpretation which carries us beyond 
the given to some permanent principle which makes the given intel- 
ligible. If now this process yields truth when dealing with physical 
events, it is not clear why it should fail to correctly interpret the 
occurrences of the mental world. 

The theory of Judgment which we have been examining seems to 
the author to furnish the basis for a complete system of philosophy, 
and he promises to set forth its metaphysical, ethical, and sociological 
implications in a future work. Even in the treatment now before us, 
however, we are not left in doubt regarding the general character of 
that system. The author regards his theory of Judgment as leading 
directly to Dualism and Realism. It is curious to note that Idealism 
— to the refutation of which considerable space is devoted (pp. 222- 
234) — is opposed to Realism as the doctrine that nothing exists apart 
from the individual consciousness. Idealism thus interpreted is then 
described as the hypertrophy of the cognitive impulse (die Hypertrophie 
des Erkenntnistriebes), continuance in which must lead to the destruc- 
tion of the organ of thought (p. 233). The same sentence is pro- 
nounced against Materialism and all other systems which attempt to 
reach a monistic view of the world by joining together what is funda- 
mentally different (p. 248). Nevertheless, so far as one is able to judge 
from the brief statement at the end of the book, the author himself is 
driven to Monism. We must conceive of the world as a whole, the 
totality of physical and psychical phenomena, he tells us, as the mani- 
festation of one all-ruling divine Will (p. 263). How this can be recon- 
ciled with the Dualism which has just been noticed I do not know. It 
will doubtless be wise to await the completer exposition promised in 
the forthcoming philosophical work. J. E. Creighton. 

Die Umwdlzung der Wahrnehmungshypothesen durch die 
mechanische Methode. Nebst einem Beitrag iiber die Grenzen 
der physiologischen Psychologic Von Dr. Hermann Schwarz, 
Privatdocent an der Universitat Halle. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1895. — pp. xx, 198, 213. 
This book is divided into three parts, each of which really forms 

an independent treatise. The first contains an account of the vari- 
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ous theories of perception from the time of Democritus to that of 
Hobbes and Descartes ; the second deals with the question of the 
reality to be ascribed to the 'secondary' qualities; the third is 
a criticism of Exner's attempt to explain all conscious processes 
on the assumption that they are entirely dependent on physical 
changes. 

In the first division of the book the author begins by briefly con- 
trasting Aristotle's theory of 'perception at a distance' with the 
view of Democritus that all perception is due to contact. He goes 
on to show that, owing to a misinterpretation of the position of 
Aristotle, the prevailing opinion in the Middle Ages was more 
Democritean than Aristotelian. Suarez, who is taken as the rep- 
resentative of the dominant tendency, maintained with Democritus 
that perception could only be explained if we supposed that some- 
thing passed over from the object to the subject, This mediating 
agency, however, was not regarded as a substance, for, apart from 
other difficulties, it was not clear to Suarez how an object could with 
impunity squander its substance in the reckless way Democritus 
supposed. Further, the migrating 'species,' unlike the atom-complex 
of Democritus, did not thrust itself between the mind and things ; 
that which passed over from object to subject was a sort of tran- 
seunt quality or accident (' species '), which was not itself perceived, 
and whose sole function was to bring the real object before the 
mind. That the object itself was perceived, and not an image 
or copy of it, was the position of all the Scholastics. Thus Thomas, 
who differed from Suarez with reference to the mechanism of per- 
ception and who formulated a theory in some respects similar to 
that of Kant, asserted that the object itself was the thing perceived, 
and not any subjective image. 

But, as Dr. Schwarz indicates, the writers in question were able 
to adhere to this point of view, only because they failed to perceive 
the logical consequences of their position. And, as a matter of fact, 
Suarez' final statements do not correspond exactly with those which 
he makes at the beginning. We find that images have crept in be- 
tween the mind and things. Hence Biel attacks not only the doc- 
trine of mediate perception by means of wandering ' species,' but 
also the view that the mind perceives ideas and not objects. It 
must be noted, however, that Suarez asserted to the end that it was 
possible in an intellectual way to get into contact with the things 
themselves. By means of the intellect we are able to cognize sub- 
stance directly. This, taken in conjunction with his admissions in 
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regard to sense, leads him to maintain that we may perceive the 
real thing with unreal qualities, the thing as substance being cog- 
nized by intellect, the qualities by sense. 

Even in mediaeval times, as we have seen, the doctrine of ' species ' 
was attacked from the nominalistic standpoint. Despite the obvious 
difficulties it involved, however, it was not overthrown till a new and 
better substitute was furnished by the mechanical conception. Armed 
with this, Descartes and Hobbes effectually destroyed it. The value 
of the mechanical method in enabling us to get rid of the Scholastic 
hypothesis is well illustrated in the case of Hobbes. At first the 
English writer, while opposed to the mediaeval view, was not ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of Motion. After discarding the theory 
of migrating accidents, therefore, he was forced to adopt that of 
migrating substance. This position, of course, was even more unten- 
able than the one he had attacked. Thus, before he reached the 
conception of motion communicated from the object to the organ of 
sense, he could only attack the doctrine of transeunt accidents from 
the point of view of the still more absurd doctrine of wandering sub- 
stance. But modern and mediaeval theories of perception differ in 
yet another respect. The Scholastics never questioned the reality 
of the external world, and, consistently or inconsistently, clung to the 
notion that we perceive the object itself. Descartes raised a doubt 
both as to the existence of the external world and the validity of 
our perception, and thereby brought to light difficulties of which his 
predecessors had taken no account. Dr. Schwarz maintains that 
Descartes and Hobbes were too much under mediaeval influence to 
deal with these questions thoroughly. He concludes this part of the 
book with an exposition and criticism of their theories of perception. 

In the next section of the work, the author sets out to examine the 
grounds and validity of the doubt which had arisen in the seven- 
teenth century with regard to the representative nature of the secon- 
dary qualities. He devotes most of his space, however, to the 
statement and general criticism of Descartes' and Hobbes' theories 
of perception, and in doing so covers some of the ground which he 
has already traversed. Only in the last chapter does he deal with 
the arguments which Descartes brings forward to prove that the 
secondary qualities are purely subjective. 

The third treatise contains an attack on the view that psychical 
processes can be accounted for by means of physical conditions 
alone. Nerve processes differ only in intensity and locality, are 
"two-dimensional," while sensations possess quality, intensity, and 
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local sign, and are therefore " three-dimensional." Moreover, feeling 
and cognition are qualitatively distinct, while the physical processes 
which are supposed to condition them can only differ in quantity. 
And if the general possibility of explaining conscious processes by 
means of physical conditions be admitted for the sake of argument, 
the numerous special differences which appear in consciousness will 
still prove an insuperable obstacle to a purely physiological psychol- 
ogy. The author is successful in proving that Exner cannot account 
for the difference between sensation and perception, and he makes 
a very good case against the general position which Exner repre- 
sents. His main argument, however, that differences in quality 
cannot be explained by quantitative variations, is not made so convin- 
cing as it might be. He might have shown that, even on the physi- 
ologists' own showing, the cause they assign is but a partial one. 
If physical conditions which are merely quantitative variables can 
produce different psychical qualities, we must suppose that con- 
sciousness is such that qualitative reactions are elicited by quantita- 
tive variations ; i.e., that the nature of the mind comes into play as 
part cause. This view, that psychical and physical conditions both 
cooperate and that either series alone is partial and insufficient, is 
indicated in a figurative way, but it is not emphasized sufficiently 
or employed as a basis of criticism. 

The polemic against Exner is written with much more precision 
and force than the rest of the book. In the first two treatises there 
is little unity and much repetition. There is no method in the expo- 
sition unless a methodical avoidance of method be a form of method. 
Questions are treated, dropped, and treated again; writers appear, 
disappear, and reappear in a bewildering fashion. Important dis- 
tinctions are not clearly grasped, or, at all events, are not clearly 
stated ; and general assertions are made without qualification, when 
they ought to have been modified if the conclusions which are 
reached on various points hold true. As a general rule, indeed, the 
reader is left to piece things together for himself and to exercise his 
synthetic activity on the various results scattered here and there 
throughout the book. The author has amassed a good deal of 
material which the reader can turn to his own uses at his own 
expense, but the work as a whole cannot be very cordially recom- 
mended in its present form. David Irons. 



